the further afield they went in pursuance of their trade,
the wider became their mental horizon. In this manner
the Hanseatic trader of the middle ages has developed
into the German merchant of our own time, whose know-
ledge of foreign countries and foreign nations is profound,
but who is also aware of the duties which one nation
owes to another and which must be fulfilled if their mutual
relations are to benefit from their intercourse,
Hamburg has always thrown her gates widely open to
all comers. English merchant adventurers, Huguenots,
Dutch refugees and Portuguese Jews were all welcomed
alike when they desired to make Hamburg their home. It
is not for nothing that the emporium on the banks of the
Elbe is officially styled a Free as well as a Hanseatic city.
Firmly rooted in theLowGerman soil and yet extending
her activities to the ends of the earth, indissolubly bound
up with her maritime interests and yet destined to serve
the needs of the continents, Hamburg has become Ger-
many's biggest seaport. More than one-half of the coun-
try's seaborne trade passes through her port, and more
than one-half of the German merchant fleet is registered
there.
It is but natural that the Hanseatic spirit animating the
city-state is also reflectedin the domains of art and science.
The interests served by the University are truly inter-
national in scope, as may be inferred from the nature of
some of its affiliated institutions, e. g.,thelnstitute of Trop-
ical Diseases, the Archives for International Economy,
the Ibero-American Institute, the'Institute for Foreign
Politics, etc. Its teaching work extends to all languages,
including the native languages of Africa and Asia, and is
supplemented by a comprehensive system of "university
extension'1 teaching. It goes without saying that Ham-
burg possesses not only an Ethnological Museum, but
also a Museum for the History of Hamburg.
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